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CHILD LABOR HEADLINES 
Trends in 1946-47 from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


HE child labor pattern which emerged during the 

year, described by Gertrude Folks Zimand in her 
Annual Report, shows trends that are not very encourag- 
ing: fewer child workers than the staggering number em- 
ployed during the war years—but still more than twice as 
many as in the pre-war period; continued violation of 
federal and state laws; children killed or handicapped for 
life through industrial accidents; resistance to new legisla- 
tion; severe budget cuts for federal child labor work. 


Extent of Child Labor 


The only reliable index of changes in the number of 
school-age boys and girls at work in the country as a whole 
is found in the monthly estimates of the U. S. Census 
Bureau based on sample surveys of the labor force. The 
following table compares the 1940 Census figures with the 
April estimates for 1944 and 1945, the peak years of war- 
time child employment, and for the two years since the war. 


EMPLOYED CHILDREN 14 TO 17 YEARS INCLUSIVE 








1940 1944 1945 1946 1947 
14-15 209,347 850,000 1,000,000 750,000 630,000 
16-17 662,967 1,950,000 2,000,000 1,500,000 1,340,000 
Total 872,314 2,800,000 3,000,000 2,250,000 1,970,000 


It will be seen that, in spite of a steady decrease since the 
war, the number of 14 and 15 year old children at work, 
full or part time, is still three times as great as in 1940, 
and the number of 16 and 17 year olds is still twice as great. 


The National Child Labor Committee recommends that: 
(1) children under 14 should not be employed; (2) chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 should not-be employed during school 
hours, and their work outside of school hours and during 
vacation periods should be strictly regulated as to type of 
work and hours permitted; (3) minors of 16 and 17 should 
not be employed in hazardous work and their employment 
should be subject to limitations on hours and night work. 

How many child workers are employed contrary to these 
standards we do not know. The Census does not include 
children under 14 years in its survey of the labor force; 
nor do Census figures shed any light on whether the chil- 
dren it finds at work are employed for long hours or at 
night or under hazardous conditions. However, reports of 
child labor violations found by federal and state labor 
departments, even with limited inspection services, reports 
of industrial accidents to children that come to light in 
state reports and in the press, and the obstacles that arise 
when efforts are made to tighten up state laws, are ample 





evidence that many thousands of children are working 
illegally and many thousands more in violation of desirable 
standards even though their employment may be legal 
under low standard laws. When young workers are in such 
demand that nearly 2,000,000 boys and girls under 18 years 
are employed during the school year, there is no ground for 
complacency about the drop in child labor since the war. 


School Attendance and Child Labor 


Once a year, in ‘October, the Census includes a question 
on school attendance in connection with its sample survey 
of the labor force. The following figures indicate that, 
although the total number of working children decreased, 
the percentage of those at work who were out of school, 
rose slightly after the war. The 1947 figures are not yet 
available. 


EMPLOYED CHILDREN—14 THROUGH 17: YEARS 
October 1945 October 1946 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Total employed ............ 2,800,000 100 2,370,000 100 
Attending School ...... 1,250,000 45 1,050,000 44 
Not Attending School 1,550,000 55 1,320,000 56 








The continuance of a high level of full-time child em- 
ployment since the war is borne out by figures on high 
school enrollment which has not increased as much as 
might have been expected. This year there are still nearly 
a million less children in high school than during the peak 


year of 1940-41. Figures from the U. S. Office of Education 
show the trend: 
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School Year High School Enrollment* 
1939-1940 6,601,444 
1940-1941 6,713,913 
1941-1942 6,387,805 
1942-1943 6,122,065 
1943-1944 5,553,520 

** 1944-1945 5,616,000 
1945-1946 5,697,000 
1946-1947 5,714,000 
1947-1948 5,730,000 


*Public schools. 


**Figures from 1944-45 through 1947-48 are estimates by U. S. Office 
of Education. 


That the continued low level of high school enrollment 
is due primarily to drop-outs among 16 and 17 year old 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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CHILD LABOR HEADLINES 
(Continued from Page 1) 
students is suggested by figures on school attendance, by 
age, issued by the Census Bureau. These figures show im- 
provement since 1940 for younger children of high school 
age but reduced attendance for 16 and 17 year olds. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL 


14-15 Years 16-17 Years 
April 1940 ......c..cccee0e 90.0 68.7 
October 1945 .............. 92.1 64.9 
October 1946 .............. 92.8 66.6 


This large group of 16 and 17 year olds who are not in 
school, together with the smaller percent of 14 and 15 
year olds who are non-attendants, are the children whom 
the schools for one reason or another are failing to hold. 
The National Child Labor Committee is giving increasing 
attention to this fundamental problem and this year has 
been conducting, in several cities, an intensive study of 
young people who dropped out of high school before 
graduation. 


Study of School Drop-Outs 


The underlying purpose of the Committee’s study of 
school drop-outs is to determine ways in which schools may 
become more successful in holding their students. It is 
hoped that the findings of the study will provide the basis 
for definite recommendations that will be useful to schools 
in their efforts to keep young people in school. Specifically, 
it is hoped that the project will: (1) disclose the basic 
reasons, not the excuses, for school-leaving prior to gradu- 
ation; (2) suggest techniques by which children who are 
vulnerable to early school-leaving may be detected early 
enough in their school life so that the school can take 
preventive es to bring about a better adjustment and 
reduce the probability of school-leaving; (3) determine the 
kind of counseling that will-be successful in encouraging 
school attendance; (4) establish the grade level at which 
counseling should start if it is to be effective in reducing 
causes of maladjustment; (5) determine the relationship 
between the curriculum and the holding power of the 
school; (6) establish techniques for keeping and utilizing 
cumulative records. 

The following cities have been participating in this 
study: Lansing, Michigan; Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana and a group of towns in the 
rural area surrounding Jackson, Michigan. In each city a 





sampling of students who left school during the school 
year 1945-46 has been taken for intensive study. For each 
individual included in the sampling, as much data as are 
available have been secured from the school record since 
the child first entered school. This includes family back- 
ground, results of intelligence and aptitude tests, scholar- 
ships, subjects and grades failed, regularity of attendance, 
participation in extra-curricular activities, etc. Appraisal of 
the child’s ability, personality and adjustment has been 
secured from two or more teachers who knew and worked 
with the student prior to his withdrawal from school. This 
has been followed by a personal interview with the ex- 
student. It is expected that information on nearly 1,300 
individuals will be available for final study and analysis. 


Federal Activities 


The Committee’s major federal activity during the year 
was its work on the appropriation for the federal child 
labor program. The results of Congressional action curtail- 
ing and dispersing the federal program were outlined in 
the October American Child in an article which described 
these results in terms of decreased personnel, and the 
scattered or discontinued services which constitute the 
outcome. 


Federal Aid to Education. The Committee's activities in- 
cluded appearances at Senate and House hearings on bills 
providing federal aid to education, participation in plan- 
ning conferences called from time to time by the National 
Education Association, and circularization of its members 
in key communities at strategic times urging them to write 
to members of the House and Senate Committees. 


The Senate Committee has reported out a federal aid bill 
and the House sub-committee has reported a bill to the full 
Committee. It is expected that this issue will be a major 
item before Congress next year. 


Federal Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
In supporting, at Senate hearings, the creation of a cabinet 
department of health, education and welfare, the National 
Child Labor Committee favored legislation along the lines 
of the Aiken Bill, which left the organization of the Depart- 
ment to the Secretary, rather than of the Taft-Fulbright Bill, 
which embodied a definite plan of organization. A bill in- 
cluding certain features of both of the measures was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee but has not been 
acted upon by Congress. 


National School Health Services Bill. At the House hear- 
ings on this bill, which is sponsored by Parents’ Institute, 
the National Child Labor Committee presented data on 
physical examinations given to minors who apply for em- 
ployment certificates, which it had collected from several 
cities for this purpose. These revealed many physical defects 
which should have been detected and corrected during the 
child’s school years. 


Migrant Farm Labor. The Committee joined with 36 
other national agencies and individual citizens in submitting 
a statement in opposition to the migrant farm labor bills 
introduced by Senator Capper and Congressman Hope. 
(See p. 3 of this issue of The American Child for further 
details on these bills. ) 
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State Legislation 


Details on the outcome on state legislation in 1947 were 
given in the October issue of The American Child. The 
chief advance of the year was the Alabama law which 
brings Alabama into the group of states which now have a 
16 year minimum age for employment during school hours 
and for manufacturing at any time. 


The Committee’s two field workers concentrated their 
efforts in Missouri and Washington where the prospects for 
upward revisions looked bright. In Washington, where 
Miss Alway stayed for several months, lack of agreement 
on the agency which should issue work permits prevented 
introduction of a bill. In Missouri, where Mr. Artigues 
spent most of his time, complete revisions of the child labor 
and compulsory education laws were submitted to the leg- 
islature by the Missouri Children’s Code Commission but 
action was postponed to 1948. 


Other states visited by Miss Alway to confer on legisla- 
tive matters were: California, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah. 
Mr. Artigues made similar visits to Alabama, Colorado, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas. 3 


Through correspondence and circularization of its mem- 
bers, the Committee advised on or assisted in promoting— 
or defeating—legislation in Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 


Other State Actiyities 


State meetings and conferences attended or addressed by 
members of the staff included the New York Statewide 
Citizens Committee on Seasonal Farm Labor, the Detroit 
Youth Employment Council, the Annual Conference of 
the Missouri Association for Social Welfare, the Louisiana 
and Mississippi State Conferences of Social Work, the 
Tacoma Chapter of the Washington State Conference of 
Social Work, Legislative Council meetings in Seattle and 
Portland, meetings of the Illinois Child Labor Committee, 
the New York State Counselors Association, the Cumber- 
land County (Maryland) Teachers Association, and a con- 
ference on educational guidance at Syracuse University. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Two special projects were undertaken by the Committee 
in addition to the major project of the study of school 
drop-outs. One was a study of the administration of the 
child labor law in Iberia Parish, and of the school attend- 
ance law in Vermilion Parish, Louisiana, by Mr. Artigues. 
The Louisiana Child Labor Law was enacted in 1942 and 
the School Attendance Law in 1944. The provisions of both 
laws are excellent and it was believed that a study of their 
enforcement in a rural area would be useful, not only in 
Louisiana, but to other states in suggesting methods of 
procedure and revealing difficulties which are met. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no evidence of any effort to enforce the 
child labor law in either parish. It was significant, however, 
that there was practically no employment of children under 
16 years during school hours in Vermilion Parish, due to 
strict enforcement of the compulsory school attendance 
provisions. 


For the second project, Mr. Artigues visited Colorado in 
the early summer, conferring with local leaders interested 


in the welfare of sugar beet workers and making a prelimi- 
nary visit to the beet field area, to determine the advisability 
of the Committee’s undertaking a study of child labor in 
the beet fields this fall. No group has investigated the 
operation of the child labor provisions of the Federal Sugar 
Act in recent years, and it seemed important to find out to 
what extent the federal provisions were being observed in 
view of the general increase in child labor in most indus- 
tries during the war. Mr. Artigues returned to Colorado 
during the harvest season in October to make a study of 
general conditions, including case studies of 100 families. 


A copy of the complete report, Child Labor Headlines, 
will be sent free of charge on request. 


CONGRESS DROPS MIGRANT 
LABOR PROGRAM 


N the heels of the clear and concise report and 

recommendations of the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor published last spring under the 
title, Migrant Labor — A Human Problem, came Congtes- 
sional moves directly opposed to the measures outlined in 
the Report to improve working and living conditions of 
migrants. Authorization for the federal migrant agricul- 
tural labor program expires December 31, 1947. The 
Capper-Hope bill, introduced in May, was a move to. get 
the Government out of the migrant labor business by 
dropping all facilities and services from which migrant 
workers have benefited and retaining only recruitment and 
placement services on a basis which would benefit farmers 
more than workers. 


In continuing federal information and recruitment serv- 
ices, the bill proposed to retain them permanently in the 
Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture in- 
stead of returning them to the USES where they belong. 
The bill also specified that the federal migrant labor camps 
were to be liquidated by December 31, 1948, contrary to 
the recommendation in the Interagency Committee Report 
that they be continued and extended, and that only farm- 
ers and associations of farmers were to be permitted to 
buy them. These migrant camps have adit ier the most 
effective demonstration of the practicability of maintaining 
decent living standards for migrant agricultural workers 
and their families, yet states or any other public agencies 
were not to be allowed to acquire them for continued use 
by migrants under the terms of the bill. 


Opposition to this bill had to be hastily organized and 
the lead in this was taken by the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches which has head- 
quarters in Washington. A substitute bill (the Bramlett 
bill) was finally enacted, which did nothing to save the 
federal migrant labor program, but which eliminated the 
worst features of the Capper-Hope bill. The date for liqui- 
dation of the labor camps was extended from December 
31, 1948 to June 30, 1949 and right to purchase was given 
to public or semi-public groups or to non-profit associations 
of farmers for continued operation of the camps. In the 
meantirhe, the Labor Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has no funds to operate the camps, will 
arrange by contract with public and private groups for their 
operation on a month to month basis, pending final sale. 
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Since the Bramlett bill contained no provision to retain re- 
cruitment and placement services for migratory farm labor 
in the Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture 
where it was temporarily lodged during the war period, 
these functions automatically revert to the USES in the 
Department of Labor on January 1, 1948. This makes it 
possible to integrate farm labor employment services with 
general employment services which could not have been 
done if they had remained segregated in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Since Congress did nothing to continue the federal 
migrant labor program (an excellent bill to continue it, 
introduced by Helen Gahagan Douglas, was not even con- 
sidered) it has been automatically abolished without any 
attention being given to the constructive recommendations 
contained in the Interagency Committee Report. These 
recommendations stress the need for a federal-state-local 
cooperative program for permanent improvement of mi- 
grant living and working conditions and for reducing the 
number of migrant workers. The Report makes clear that 
federal participation is essential because the interstate char- 
acter of the migrant labor problem requires federal legis- 
lation, funds and services. Federal legislation is needed to 
extend the Wage and Hour Act to all workers, including 
agricultural workers, and the Social Security Act to all 
migrant workers, including agricultural migrants, and to 
bring private transportation of workers under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Federal 
funds are needed for health, education, welfare and recrea- 
tional services to migrants excluded from state services by 
settlement laws or to supplement state services where they 
are inadequate. Federal services are needed to promote 
state legislation for the inclusion of migrants in state 
minimum wage, hour, and workmen’s compensation laws 
and to develop uniform state standards for housing, health 
and medical care. And last, but by no means least, federal 
legislation and federal funds and services are needed to 
prevent child labor and promote the health, welfare and 
educational opportunities of migrant children. 

Capitalizing on the nationwide interest in the Report 
(it was used with great effectiveness in two articles by 
Howard Whitman in Collier's magazine for September 13 





and 20, 1947, entitled, “Heartless Harvest’) and on the 
program of action organized to defeat the Capper-Hope 
ill, a conference was held October 22-23 for the purpose 


of organizing a National Citizens Council on Migrant © 


Labor and planning a program of action. The program 
visualized for this Council includes plans to meet the imme- 
diate problem of finding appropriate agencies or groups to 
take over the operation of some of the labor camps and pro- 
vide the needed services, and long-range plans for the 
reestablishment of an adequate federal program for 
migrants and for implementation of the federal-state-local 
recommendations of the Interagency Committee Report. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


Jupy’s Journey. By Lois Lenski. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadel phia, Pa. 1947. $2.50. 


American children, Miss Lenski concluded several years 
ago, know more about children in foreign lands than about 
American children who live in remote sections of the 
country or whose way of life is different from that of the 
average American child. Having reached this conclusion, 
she started a series of books to acquaint American children, 
in the 8 to 12 year age group, with other American children. 
Judy's Journey is the latest book in this series which has 
included Blue Ridge Billy, Bayou Suzette, and Strawberry 
Girl. These regional books, which have ‘been widely used 
in schools, children’s libraries and for home reading, have 
achieved with great success the purpose for which they 
were written. 


In Judy's Journey Miss Lenski takes children into the 
life of a migrant farm family, enhancing the drama and 
realism of the story with her own delightful illustrations. 
Starting with a close-up of a sharecropper’s cabin in 
Alabama, child readers will see why Judy's family take to 
the road and what happens to them when they start follow- 
ing the crops from Florida up the East Coast to New Jersey 
in search of a place where they can find permanent work 
and a home, buy shoes and clothes for the children and send 
them to school. 


The family are full of pluck—as most migrants are when 
they first take to the pack pei waste no time on self-pity 
in spite of their disappointments and hardships. Children 
will love the 10 year old heroine, Judy, who is a spirited 
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little fighter, refusing to be patronized, using her fists on g 
some of the children who jeer at migrants and responding I 
warmly when she meets with kindness. 


Miss Lenski glosses over none of the miseries and disap- 
pointments of migrant life—the picture is true to the facts 
and the facts are not pretty. But there is nothing depressing 
about the story because Judy and her family are likeable and 
courageous human beings. The children who read it will 
know that migrants are just like other people in wanting : 
their own homes, regular jobs and regular schooling for 
their children. They are likely to develop the sound idea F 
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National Child Labor Committee . 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a copy of Child Labor Headlines, the 
Annual Report for the Year Ending September 30, 1947. 
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that something is wrong in America if migrant families 

have to go on being migrants. Judy’s Journey will make 

friends for migrants wherever it is read and it should be on 
the shelves of every school library, Sunday school library tl 
and public library. Parents, grandparents, aunts and uncles 
cannot go wrong by putting it on their 1947) Christmas I 
gift lists. 
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